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mixed their own monitors; that’s what they wanted and 
it’s nothing in reality you would have ever expected 
someone would have wanted. 

Well, for those of us who haven’t heard, give an 
example. 

In the end it wound up being very selfish mixes. Let 
me just leave it at that. 

Well, you would expect Phil would want to hear a 
lot of Phil. 

Yeah, everybody wanted something different, and 
got it that way. In a lot of ways it made the musicians 
disconnected. But it certainly helped the vocals and the 
nuances of the tonality, as well as preserving the band 
members’ hearing. 

Bobby, it seemed, at the very end during the last 
couple of years, really started to get a very gritty sound, 
and somebody told me at one point that they suspected 
it was because maybe he had hearing loss at certain fre- 
quencies and was overadjusting. 

I don’t believe that hearing loss was the case. Bobby 
was trying to define his guitar sound and that was one 
of his guitar sounds that you just described. That was 
just one of his sounds he had in some songs. 

“Victim or the Crime,” for example. 

For me, one of the worst periods was when he had a 
Meyer PA speaker underneath the drum riser as his gui- 
tar speaker. It was aimed right at Dan and myself. There 
were some nights when he’d play slide and we’d have to 
duck, it was so loud. The faders didn’t go far enough 
down on the console, you couldn’t pull the level off 
enough, it was so loud if you get what I mean. At that 
point, when we turned the fader off, not only was it off 
in the PA, but it was off on the tape. There’s another 
thing for the fans to remember: the tape is only the dif- 
ference of what they were producing onstage and what 
Healy felt the rest of it needed to be. So if the guitar was 
really loud onstage, it was really soft on the tape. 

Except for those nights when a multitrack recording 
for an album was being made. 

Well, but then it wouldn’t have mattered because it 
was getting the microphones before the fader. The sig- 
nals that went to tape came before the fader, so if you 
pulled the fader up and down, that didn’t get to tape; 
only the original signal pulled right off the mike pre- 
amps went to tape. So that’s another thing, when people 
talk about the tape: there’s not a lot of this or there’s not 
a lot of that, it was because it was so loud onstage it 
couldn’t get to tape. The loudest thing on the stage is the 
softest thing in the mix, if that makes sense to you. 
That’s one of the things I always tell musicians, espe- 





cially the new guys that are coming up, “Remember, the 
louder you are onstage, the softer you’re going to be on 
the tape and in the mix.” 

That was very clear the middle night of the Greek 
Theater 1985 twentieth-anniversary shows. I clearly 
remember Bobby being astoundingly loud, and if you 
listen to the soundboard tapes which circulate, Bobby 
is virtually missing from the mix that night. 

That’s because he was so loud from the stage. People 
want to place blame because their tapes aren’t so good, 
but it was a dynamic situation where the tapes were only 
the difference of what wasn’t coming live off of the stage 
and, of course, the vocals. We weren’t mixing for the 
tapes, we were mixing for the audience. Some bands 
(other than GD) get the board tape every night. Mixers 
have been fired because the tape wasn’t good. The show 
may have been great; some mixers have to mix for the 
tape. That’s why some shows you attend may not be 
mixed to your ideals. 

Well, I think there may have also been a congruency: 
Phil was never loudest on the stage nor was he ever the 
loudest on the tapes. 

But Phil’s sound, by nature of the low frequency, 
transmitted itself up every mike stand mechanically. He 
was putting out a lot of low-frequency energy, and 
although it wasn’t acoustically coming into the capsule 
on the microphone, it was coming up mechanically 
through all the hardware. 

Talk to me about your relationship with the audi- 
ence recordists and the people who were really serious 
about it; the people who were completely nuts about it, 
what was your feeling on all of that? 

I thought it was a good opportunity for people to 
learn a lot of skills, and the problem that I had was there 
were a lot of rude people. There were a lot of really good 
people, a lot of really technical people, but there were 
also a lot of people who thought it was their right to 
tape, and in doing so, stepped on other people’s rights. I 
got to know a lot of the tapers over the years; we gave 
lectures, we had talks, I gave advice, I helped people fix 
things, and all the other usual stuff. 

Ive been interviewing people for this project who 
were making their own power supplies for Neumann 
microphones, building their own passive and active 
microphone mixers, experimenting with shaping foam 
wind blocks for omnidirectional mikes and spreading 
them out to enormous distances, calculating exact 
number of feet in certain places from the stage, creating 
shapes out of Plexiglas for their own custom-made 
PZMs ... It’s remarkable what people were doing. 


It’s very remarkable; that was why it was so good. 
And to this day, some of our current clients who use 
Ultra Sound—for example, Dave Matthews—are really 
still encouraging that. 

Did you go ADAT until the end? 

Well, when John Cutler came along, he changed 
everything. When John came along, it was the changing 
of the guard and he wanted to implement all of his ideas, 
about how they should be. And that was also at the point 
when I was no longer involved at the front of the house; 
I was totally immersed in keeping the stage together. 

What recording mediums was he using? 

He was using DATs. There were times when I don’t 
think he recorded at all. I think there was an era when 
he just stopped recording because it became such an 
issue. It was really a hassle, it was really hard being hit 
on by everyone for tapes all of the time. So rather than 
deal with it, it was easier to avoid it since it had become 
such an issue. Again, I wasn’t getting copies of the tapes 
and they were going right to the Vault, so I don’t know 
what happened beyond when I stopped doing it. 

Do any great war stories come to mind? 

I can remember one time when we were at Red Rocks, 
and it was just before showtime. All of a sudden I heard 
all this distortion and I was running around and running 
around: the nerve of one of the tapers to actually go and 
plug into what he thought was a good point in my rack. I 
came to find out that he had plugged his tape recorder 
into an input, not an output, and it put the whole PA into 
distortion. It was those sort of issues that blew it for the 
tapers—there were always a few renegades who thought 
they were going to pull something off that nobody was 
going to see and got everybody pissed off at them. 

In the introduction to Volume I of this series, I wrote 
about the perception of power that one gains by either 
disseminating or withholding tapes. Sometimes traders 
gain power by distributing previously uncirculated 
board tapes even though they got them by swearing they 
wouldn’t distribute them. On one hand, that’s a very 
noble thing. They’re making sure that crisp copies of 
wonderful music are being shared. On the other hand, 
they’re breaking their word and getting people in trouble. 

Well, I mean, if one person’s taping then everybody’s 
taping, who’s to say that the tapes can’t be given out? 
Jerry always felt that last night’s show was yesterday’s 
news. I obviously have a collection of tapes, and I have 
never ever given out a copy of any of the tapes I have, to 
anybody. 


That flies in the face of what so many people... 

Well, that’s because I was given a certain trust. I was 
the keeper of the tapes; I sent the tapes to the Vault. I 
kept the tapes, I took the tapes every night, they were in 
the sound truck, I locked them up, they were in my safe- 
keeping, and the ones that are missing are not missing 
because any of us have them. 

Tell me about your feelings for Dan Healy. He was 
the guy who made a lot of it possible for tapers to make 
the recordings. 

Healy was the driving force behind technology. He 
would stand up and get the financing or he’d say, “I 
don’t care, I want to do this experiment whether it’s 
going to work or not; we’re going to try it.” He’d get 
us to build stuff, and we would do things. Healy is a 
master. 

Healy taught me one of the most important lessons 
in my life. He turned to me at one point and said, 
“Don’t be a knob-turner. You want to actually know 
how the thing works that you’re turning knobs on.” PI 
take that to my grave; I know that a lot of us were sad 
to see Healy go. 

I have the utmost respect for Dan and his technical 
abilities. What Dan offered, and which you may or may 
not agree with, Dan had the inane, uncanny, magical 
ability to find out early on in the night who was on and 
who wasn’t. To foresee the magic. He was able to find 
out who was playing with any redeeming value and 
would build his mix around that person; so regardless of 
how bad or good the band was playing, there were 
thrilling moments every night because Dan was able to 
find that portion of redeeming value for each night. And 
a lot of other people, for a lot of bands, never do find 
that, they just turn it up and they expect the band to find 
the handle and not go looking for who’s on that night. 
On top of it all, I was the setup guy, I plugged it all in 
every day and I took it all down, Pd bring it back to the 
shop and baby it. Dan would say, “Can we do this?” 
and Pd go and make it all work. We were a great team. 
There’ll never be another team like us. No one knew 
what I really did, and it didn’t matter; I didn’t care 
because we were achieving technology advancements 
that I never would have been able to achieve in any 
straight world job. We had tools and toys that I never 
would have had the opportunity to have in any other sit- 
uation, and I was researching and developing. And 
we’re still the leader in audio; we’re the standard every- 
one else has to follow. 





